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DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS: PUR- 
CHASES 

LAST summer the present Earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery, having al- 
ready parted with many of the books which 
had come down to him from his ancestors, 
sold at auction in London the collection of 
prints and drawings which formed one of 
the chief ornaments of the Wilton House 
Library, which as long ago as 1817 was re- 
ferred to by Dibdin as "the oldest now 
existing of those of Private Collectors; 
and especially of Collectors of Rank." 
At this sale the Museum was able to secure 
a number of quite unusually rare and im- 
portant prints, some of which prior to pass- 
ing into the possession of the Herbert 
family had belonged to Sir Peter Lely. 

The most important of these prints — 
for it is rather difficult to single out any 
particular ones — may possibly be some of 
the woodcuts, a number of which, in addi- 
tion to their historical interest, are of great 
beauty. Chief among these is doubtless 
Hans Burgkmair's Death and the Lovers 
of 1 5 10, one of the great woodcuts of all 
time, and one of the most important works 
of art produced in Germany during the 
Renaissance. Not only is it one of the first 
chiaroscuros in which integral parts of the 
design were printed from more than one 
block, but this particular impression is one 
of the few known from which the xylo- 
graphic address of Jost de Negker, who cut 
the blocks, has not been cut away. There 
are also Lucas Cranach's well-known Saint 
Christopher, an early impression in dark 
olive brown, Hans Wechtlin's Knight and 
Landsknecht, an anonymous Crucifixion 
of Diirer's school, all of which are in color, 
an impression of the key block of Hans 
Baldung's Witches' Frolic, a Crucifixion by 
Hans Schaufelein, and Burgkmair's Pres- 
entation of the Infant Christ to Saint 
Anne, as well as a number of Italian chiaro- 
scuros by the more important workers in 
the medium. 

Early engraving is represented by ex- 
amples from the hands of Israel van Meck- 
enem, Barthel Schongauer and the Master 
B. M., Julio Campagnola, Jacopo de' 
Barbari, Pollaiuolo, and two anonymous 



masters of the Mantegna school. There 
are etchings by Lucas of Leyden, Dirck 
Vellert, Adam Elzheimer, Callot, Hollar, 
Benedetto Castiglione, and a number of 
the other seventeenth-century masters. 

Many of the early prints mentioned, as 
is to be expected in view of their age, have 
suffered at the hand of time, but their 
artistic importance and their rarity are so 
great that such blemishes as would seri- 
ously mar a modern print must be over- 
looked, else in all probability would it be 
impossible ever to have them. Fortu- 
nately, however, most of them are works of 
art the artistic value of which cannot be 
annihilated by any maltreatment short of 
absolute destruction, their creators having 
possessed the secret of Pheidias of whom 
an old English writer said that "after he 
had made the Statue of Minerva, with the 
greatest exquisiteness of Art to be set up 
in the Acropolis at Athens, afterwards im- 
pressed his own Image so deeply in her 
buckler, ut nemo delere posset aut divellere, 
qui totam statuam non imminueret." 

Last, but artistically not least, of the 
more important purchases at the Wilton 
House sale, is a group of engravings by 
Marcantonio and his school, among which 
may be mentioned such things as the Adam 
and Eve, The Climbers, The Last Supper, 
The Vintage, and the Portrait of Aretino, 
all of which must surely be ranked among 
the masterpieces of the burin. The work 
of this school is not perhaps as popular 
today as it has been in the past, the vogue 
of the modern etching having, temporarily 
at least, displaced it in the affections of the 
collector. Whatever the reason for this 
may be, it is certain that at his best the 
work of Marcantonio has definite olympian 
qualities which have never been surpassed, 
a singular beauty and cleanliness of line, 
and a grave simplicity admirably suited to 
the magnificent and stately rhythms of 
Raphael and Michelangelo. So long as 
virtuosity is admirable, and so long as 
great compositions remain interesting, he 
will retain his little group of intelligent 
admirers; but whether with the return of a 
less self-conscious age he will again fill the 
pedestal now occupied by others is possibly 
matter for doubt, although the mere fact 
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that his name is indissolubly linked with 
that of Raphael is ample cause for the tak- 
ing of most mature consideration before 
giving answer. 

W. M. I., Jr. 

SCOTTISH ARMS 

FOR centuries the profession of arms 
has been with the Scotch almost a national 
calling. Highlanders especially were proud 
of their arms, and while saving in other 
respects, never hesitated to spend large 
sums for decorated pistols, richly carved 
dirk-hilts, and ornamented shields or tar- 
gets whose designs are often of rare beauty; 
in fact, much of their early art was re- 
flected in their personal equipment. 

The history of Scottish ornament may 
be traced in Highland arms, which are 
responsible for the survival of many an- 
cient Celtic patterns, whose interlaced 
strapwork, broadly treated spirals, and 
spirited foliation suggest old Scandinavian 
and even Romanesque motives. The Scot- 
tish armorers of Doune, Perth, or Edin- 
burgh, in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
early nineteenth centuries, sitting in their 
little workrooms, traced out and executed 
with painstaking accuracy their national 
ornaments on their precious arms — one 
need only glance through the plates of 
Drummond's Ancient Scottish Weapons to 
realize the value of their work. 

Unhappily the general lover of art knows 
little of Scottish arms, for they are rare, 
and few even of the largest museums ex- 
hibit many specimens. Collectors sel- 
dom have an opportunity to purchase 
them, and when such arms do appear, as 
in the recent sale at Christie's of the arms 
of the Earl of Breadalbane, they bring 
high prices. 

A special series of early Scottish arms 
has been placed in the northeast corner 
of the Main Armor Hall (H 9). Here 
one sees beautiful broadswords, a number 
of targets, two ancient claymores — which 
are double-handed swords and not to be 
confused with the well-known Scottish 
broadswords — a couple of dirks, and a 
collection of Scottish pistols which we 
believe has not been excelled in quality 



save in the Scottish National Exhibition 
held in Edinburgh in 1908. Of these arms, 
the claymore, with guard or quillons bent 
angularly toward the point and ending in 
pierced quatrefoils, is lent by Madame 
Rutherfurd Stuyvesant from the collection 
of her husband, who was for many years a 
trustee and vice-president of the Museum. 
This formerly belonged to the Earl of 
Breadalbane. Madame Stuyvesant con- 
tributes also a seventeenth-century broad- 
sword, which we believe was made in Italy 
for some distinguished Scottish officer. 
The hilt is elaborately ornamented, its 
traceries and figures encrusted with silver. 

Of the targets, two are beautifully orna- 
mented with a design of Celtic strapwork 
and are from the donation of William H. 
Riggs; the third, a fist-shield of a very 
early type, made of concentric rings riveted 
to rawhide and ornamented with bronze 
nail-heads, is from the writer's collection. 

Of the Highland pistols, ten of the series 
shown are from the remarkable collection 
of Charles M. Schott, Jr., and represent 
a range of form, ornament, and workman- 
ship unexcelled, so far as we know, in any 
private collection. In this series one finds 
a splendid example by James McKenzie, 
dating about 1700, another by Alexander 
Campbell about 1725, and several by the 
Murdochs, dating ab6ut 1775. A beau- 
tiful pair of pistols signed by John Camp- 
bell of Doune is lent by Madame Stuy- 
vesant. In addition, the Museum contri- 
butes a brace of primitive Highland pistols 
from the donation of William H. Riggs, 
dated 1623, and a later pair, still in the 
fashion of the earlier days, dating about 
1700. These last were used in the Revo- 
lution by Jonathan Porter, of Medford, 
Mass., and were donated to the Museum 
in memory of his descendant, John Osgood 
Blanchard, by Mrs. Elizabeth Cameron 
Blanchard. Such a pistol as one of these, 
it may be mentioned, in the hand of Major 
Pitcairn at Lexington fired the first shot 
in the Revolutionary War, April 19, 1775. 

Highland pistols, as this collection clearly 
shows, have certain features which dis- 
tinguish them from all others, such as steel 
stocks, heart-shaped or lobed, obtusely 
rounded, and ram's-horn butts, globular 
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